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President's  Message 

Dear  PAN  Members: 

It  was  off  to  the  FUN  show  in  Orlando,  FL 
where  we  left  the  snow,  ice  and  PA  temp- 
eratures in  the  teens,  and  headed  south  to 
clear,  sunny  days  and  Florida  temperatures 
in  the  20s!!!  The  weather  did  improve  as 
the  show  progressed  - to  a nice  70  degrees 
where  we  could  enjoy  lunch  outside  on  the 
pavilion,  while  the  folks  back  home  enjoyed 
their  lunch  inside,  tired  from  shoveling  all 
day  and  wondering  if  the  snow  and  ice  would 
ever  let  up. 

On  the  drive  down,  I worked  on  some  of  the  new  ideas  I have  for  PAN. 
In  the  next  issue  of  the  Clarion  , you  will  see  the  new,  redesigned  letter- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Numismatists.  Hopefully,  de- 
signed to  convey  PAN  as  the  classy,  important,  modern  organization 
that  we  are.  With  that,  comes  new  letterheads  and  envelopes,  plus  one 
of  my  pet  projects  - the  new  PAN  information  and  membership  appli- 
cation form.  I will  show  my  ideas  to  other  PAN  officers  at  our  upcom- 
ing meetings,  and  have  a finished  design  very  soon.  The  new  appli- 
cation forms  should  be  available  at  our  show  in  May.  Again,  the  re- 
design is  intended  to  convey  that  PAN  is  the  best  coin  club  in  the  state! 

I am  also  assembling  a "Time  Capsule"  for  PAN  for  this  last  year  of  the 
century.  Items  in  it  will  probably  include: 

Every  article  featuring  PAN  in  1999  numismatic  publications; 
Letters  from  our  officers  (sealed)  for  future  PAN  members; 

Items  of  interest  from  our  two  shows  (program,  raffle  ticket,  etc.) 
A small  number  of  coins  from  1899  and  1999  - perhaps  including 
a few  of  the  PA  quarters  in  gem  condition; 

The  plan  is  to  place  this  material  in  a box,  and  pass  it  on  from  President 
to  President  over  the  decades  - to  be  opened  in  2099  or  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  PAN  (bite  your  tongue!). 

When  I first  suggested  my  time  capsule  idea,  I was  met  with  quite  a few 
puzzled  looks.  No  one  can  really  grasp  the  concept  of  PAN  - 100  years 
from  now  - being  as  viable  as  it  is  today.  But  remember,  the  ANA  was 
only  eight  years  old  in  1899  (We  are  now  21)  - and  wouldn't  it  have 
been  neat  if  they  had  this  idea  back  then?  That  would  mean  we  would 
now  be  witnessing  the  opening  of  a time  capsule  from  collectors  of  the 
19th  century. 

Wouldn't  it  be  great  to  open  letters  of  1899  from  the  officers  of  the 
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ANA?  I think  it  would  be  fun  to  plan  and  organize  such  an  effort  - 
although  you  and  I will  never  know  the  reaction,  because  we  will  most 
likely  be  in  coin  heaven  by  then. 

As  1 wrote  that  last  sentence,  I was  struck  by  the  question:  What  would 
be  your  definition  of  Coin  Heaven  ? 

Here's  mine:  The  fully-struck,  lustrous  1889  silver  dollar  I am 
examining  shows  the  "CC"  mintmark  on  the  reverse! 

A handful  of  wheat  cents  I pick  up  contain  not  one,  but  two 
1909-S  VDB's  and  a 1914-D. 

That  nice  BU  roll  of  1937-D  Buffalo  nickels  are  all  3-legged.  . .and 
of  course  they  are  all  GEMS. 

Aaahhh,  I could  be  lost  in  such  a numismatic  fantasy  world  forever. 
Now  - why  don't  YOU  write  down  what  your  Coin  Heaven  would  be, 
and  send  it  (with  your  name  and  address,  of  course)  to  PAN,  P.O.  Box 
1079,  Lancaster,  PA  17608.  We  will  pick  out  some  of  the  best  (or  most 
far-fetched)  and  give  them  to  Dick  to  print  in  the  Clarion.  I think  it 
may  be  surprising  how  many  of  you  share  the  same  daydreams  as  your 
fellow  PAN  members. 

Work  has  been  under  way  for  the  Spring  Mid-year  PAN  Show  - May  7, 
8 & 9 at  the  Pittsburgh  ExpoMart  in  Monroeville,  PA.  I would  like  to 
have  competitive  exhibits  at  each  PAN  show  - not  just  at  the  fall  show, 
as  we've  done  in  the  past.  Last  fall,  we  had  nearly  100  feet  of  im- 
pressive, educational  exhibits  lining  the  front  window  area  - and  it 
would  be  terrific  to  do  the  same  in  the  Spring,  also.  If  you  are 
interested,  write  to  PAN  - noting  your  topic,  how  many  exhibit  cases 
you'll  need,  and  when  you'll  arrive  to  set  up.  At  this  show,  we  expect 
to  line  the  exhibit  area  with  table  lamps  - providing  good  lighting  re- 
gardless of  clouds  outdoors.  We  all  know  that  if  the  weather  is  cloudy, 
cold  and  rainy,  it  may  put  the  damper  on  other  activities  - but  such 
days  are  fine  to  attract  collectors  into  our  show. 

At  our  last  show,  some  visitors  who  were  asked  to  rate  exhibits 
misunderstood  the  instructions  and  voted  for  bourse  dealers.  Yes,  the 
mistake  is  amusing  - but  we  think  it's  great  that  they  selected  the  "best" 
bourse  table.  From  now  on,  we'll  encourage  people  (besides  voting  on 
educational  exhibits)  to  select  the  best  bourse  table  (i.e.  the  most 
interesting,  attractive,  "neat"  items  for  sale,  etc.)  - and  dealers  will  be 
able  to  share  in  prize  recognition.  Do  you  think  this  might  result  in 
more  attractive,  less  cluttered  dealer  tables?  That  would  be  nice. 

Next  time  we  meet,  those  PA  quarters  should  be  filling  your  pockets! 

Happy  Collecting! 

Kathy  Sarosi 

President 
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Better  get  out  the  metal  detector,  Charlie! 
Why?  Because  there  are  many  treasures 
waiting  to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania. 

A book  written  by  Q.  David  Bowers  re- 
cently details  some  of  those  treasures  - 
just  waiting  to  be  found  in  our  state.  . .as 
well  as  many  other  states  of  the  U.S. 

Indian  Peace  Medals 

There  are  Indian  Peace  Medals.  Many 
were  given  out  by  early  settlers,  but  only 
a few  have  been  seen  by  numismatists  of 
today.  Of  course,  such  medals  were  also 
given  to  Indians  in  other  states  - primar- 
ily in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States,  before  our  ancestors  pushed  the 
Native  Americans  farther  west. 

Mount  Carmel 

Near  Mount  Carmel,  PA,  there  was  the 
crash  of  an  airliner  in  1948.  What's  the 
treasure  there?  About  $250,000  is  still 
missing,  known  to  be  aboard  that  plane. 

Pittsburgh 

In  the  Pittsburgh  area,  there  once  was  a 
"metropolis"  named  Pithole  City,  located 
on  Pithole  Creek  where  it  joins  the  Alle- 
gheny River.  When  oil  was  discovered 
there  in  1865,  Pithole  City  became  a 
boom  town.  Within  a couple  of  years, 
business  had  reached  a level  that  the 
mail  going  in  and  out  of  the  town  was 
only  surpassed  in  this  state  by  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh.  Fortune  seekers 
from  across  the  country  - and  Europe,  as 
well  - poured  into  the  area  on  every 
train.  The  lure  was  oil,  of  course  - but 
this  boom,  adding  thousands  to  the  local 
population  - began  to  peter  out  as  the  oil 
reserves  diminished  under  the  ground. 

I here  had  been  a four-story  hotel  in  the 
center  of  town,  and  oil  derricks  appeared 
in  every  direction,  but  by  1870,  the  city 


was  virtually  a memory.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  site  might  provide  some  nice 
rewards  for  numismatists  toting  metal 
detectors. 

Asylum 

At  a town  named  Asylum,  along  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  there  were  some  Frenchmen  who 
had  escaped  from  the  French  Revolution 
early  in  our  country's  history  - about 
1790.  At  about  the  same  time,  other 
Frenchmen  from  the  West  Indies  were 
also  in  that  area.  It's  said  that  these  dis- 
placed Frenchmen  concealed  their 
wealth  in  or  near  Asylum,  PA. 

Wernersville 

Also  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Tories  became  fearful  for  their 
lives  and  fortunes.  Reportedly,  a gang  of 
Tories  named  The  Doone  Gang  stashed 
about  $100,000  in  loot  near  Wernersville, 
Bucks  County. 

Carverton 

A somewhat  smaller  "treasure"  might  be 
found  near  Carverton,  Luzerne  County. 
It  seems  that  a cigar  box  filled  with 
Indian  Cents  was  hidden  away  in  a 
home  located  on  the  south  side  of  a 
country  road  near  there. 

Ephrata 

And  in  Ephrata,  you'll  find  the  Ephrata 
Cloisters,  a religious  settlement  that 
dates  back  to  the  earliest  years  of  our 
country.  Supposedly,  money  gathered  by 
settlers  is  concealed  in  that  locale. 

If  you  want  to  read  further  - and  about 
treasures  in  other  states  - the  book  is 
entitled,  "American  Coin  Treasures  and 
Hoards " by  Q.  David  Bowers.  It's 
available  at  coin  dealers,  or  by  mail  from 
Bowers  & Merena($59.95  + $5  postage). 
Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  Nil  03894. 
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Don  Carlucci  and  the  PA  Quarter 


The  following  is  a news  story 
about  development  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Quarter  -which  should 
be  available  in  banks  this 
month.  As  you  may  recall , 
PAN’s  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Donald  Carlucci,  was  named  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Commemorative  Quarter  Design 
Committee  (the  only  numis- 
matist to  be  on  that  committee 
- recommended  by  PAN). 

Carlucci’s  own  recommendation 
was  to  incorporate  four  state 
symbols  into  the  design.  While 
the  final  design  is  not  exactly 
as  he  suggested, it  does  include 
four  state  symbols  - the  stat- 
ue of  Commonwealth,  the  state 
outline,  the  Keystone,  and  the 
PA  motto.  He  says,  “It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  if  any  other 
state  can  capture  four  of  their 
state  symbols  on  their  version 
of  the  quarter.” 

Carlucci  also  notes  that  John 
Mercanti  (Mint  Engraver  - and 
friend  of  P4N)  did  a beautiful 
job  in  capturing  the  four  state 
symbols  in  his  design. 

This  news  story,  by  Cathy 
Rubin,  appeared  in  the  Jan.  1 7 
Pittsburgh  Tribune-Review. 


Miss  Commonwealth  isn’t  exactly  a 
household  name,  but  the  statue 
picked  to  grace  Pennsylvania’s  new 
coin  has  a special  place  in  her  heart 
for  Pittsburgh,  a local  historian 
said. 

Look  at  the  quarter  closely.  Not 
only  is  her  gaze  fixed  toward  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  but  her  right  arm, 
extended  in  a gesture  of  mercy,  also 
points  directly  at  Pittsburgh. 

“We  here  in  western  Pennsylvania 
think  she’s  keeping  an  eye  on  us,” 
says  Andy  Masich,  president  and 
chief  economic  officer  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A depiction  of  the  robed  statue, 
which  tops  the  dome  of  the  Capico! 
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in  Harrisburg,  was  Gov.  Tom  Ridge’s 
choice  to  appear  on  the  back  of  mil- 
lions of  new  quarters  to  be  minted 
next  month. 

The  design  features  Miss  Common- 
wealth standing  in  front  of  an  out- 
line of  Pennsylvania.  The  Keystone 
symbol  is  placed  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  state.  The  state  motto 
- “Virtue,  Liberty,  Independence”  - 
is  printed  on  the  eastern  end. 

Miss  Commonwealth  had  some  for- 
midable competition. 

Scenes  depicting  coal  mining,  steel 
manufacturing,  farming  and  railroad 
construction  were  other  suggest- 
ions to  the  U.S.  Mint  made  by  Ridge’s 
14-member  Commemorative  Quarter 
Committee  after  it  reviewed  more 
than  900  design  suggestions  sub- 
mitted by  nearly  5,300  Pennsyl- 
vanians. 

The  three  runner-ups  were  the 
ruffed  grouse  (the  state  bird),  the 
ruffed  grouse  on  the  Keystone  sym- 
bol, and  a picture  of  William  Penn 
shaking  the  hands  of  a Lenape  chief- 
tain over  a land  treaty. 

“I’m  sure  there  are  many  people  who 
love  the  ruffed  grouse  and  others 
who  love  to  hunt  it,  but  I’m  not  sure 
it’s  as  significant  in  the  state’s 
history,  Masich  said. 

The  William  Penn  design  most  likely 


would  offend  American  Indians,  said 
Masich,  by  portraying  a “rosy  and 
friendly”  picture  of  a white  Euro- 
pean gaining  a vast  tract  of  land. 

Posing  Miss  Commonwealth  on  the 
back  of  a quarter  was  the  brainchild 
of  Don  Carlucci,  a numismatist  (coin 
collector)  and  owner  of  Carlucci 
Construction  Co.  Inc.  in  Cheswick. 

“It’s  Pennsylvania’s  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty,” said  Carlucci,  whose  winning 
design  was  selected  by  Ridge  in 
July.  “While  I’m  sure  many  people 
won’t  recognize  her,  that’s  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  program.  People 
can  learn  about  art,  geography,  his- 
tory and  economics.” 

Carlucci,  who  was  the  sole  numis- 
matist on  the  governor’s  committee, 
thought  of  including  Miss  Common- 
wealth after  his  wife  mentioned 
during  lunch  that  someone  suggest- 
ed placing  Miss  Pennsylvania  on  the 
coin. 

He  automatically  assumed  the 
person  was  referring  to  the  statue. 
And,  although  his  original  sug- 
gestion was  altered  a bit  by  the  U.S. 
Mint,  Carlucci  is  very  proud  of  the 
final  design. 

Masich  agreed  the  coin’s  historical 
concepts  are  effective. 
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“I  don’t  know  if  it’s  as  artistically 
and  aesthetically  pleasing  as  the 


others,  but  the  elements  are  inter- 
esting,” Masich  said. 

The  Miss  Commonwealth  design 
“will  certainly  spark  a lot  of  ques- 
tions, like  what  is  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  doing  on  Pennsylvania’s 
coin,”  said  Marcella  McGrogan, 
president  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Carnegie.  “But  I don’t  know  what 
else  you  could  put  on  it.  A piece  of 
coal?” 

The  most  frequently  nominated  con- 
cepts included  the  Keystone  symbol, 
the  state  seal,  an  Amish  horse  and 
buggy,  the  state  bird,  Independence 
Hall,  Ben  Franklin,  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  and  the  nation’s  first 
successful  oil  well  at  Drake’s  Well 
in  Titusville,  Venango  County. 

Walter  Kidney,  an  architectural  his- 
torian with  the  Pittsburgh  History  & 
Landmarks  Foundation,  was  unim- 
pressed with  the  winning  design. 

“It’s  too  diffused  and  too  visually 
weak,”  Kidney  said.  “And  as  for  the 
symbolism,  how  effective  is  it  for 
people  out  or  even  in-state  to  see 
the  statue  of  Commonwealth?  It 
should  be  aesthetically  pleasing  and 
easily  recognizable.” 

After  listening  to  a description  of 
the  quarter,  Dick  McClain,  president 
of  the  Monroeville  Historical  Socie- 
ty, said  the  design  may  be  too 
cluttered. 


“It  seems  they’re  trying  to  repre- 
sent too  many  things,”  he  said. 
“Maybe  somebody  thinks  the  motto 
is  important,  but  I’m  not  sure  how 
many  people  know  it.  The  Georgia 
peach  - boom.  Everybody  knows 
that.  Maybe  we  could’ve  used  the 
state  seal,  which  is  recognizable  to 
all  Pennsylvanians.” 

“I’m  surprised  the  Liberty  Bell 
didn’t  make  it,”  said  Joey  Hamilton, 
a director  for  the  Cranberry  Town- 
ship Historical  Society.  “But  I think 
the  one  selected  is  probably  the 
best.” 

The  new  quarter  program,  which 
was  proposed  by  U.S.  Rep.  Michael 
Castle,  a Delaware  Republican,  and 
approved  by  President  Clinton  in  De- 
cember, 1997,  calls  for  discontin- 
uing the  current  Washington  quarter 
for  10  years  and  replacing  the 
reverse  side  with  a series  of  50 
new  state  designs  that  will  be 
issued  in  the  order  in  which  they 
gained  statehood. 

The  U.S.  Mint  is  set  to  start  pro- 
duction of  the  Pennsylvania  quarter 
by  the  end  of  February  - followed  by 
New  Jersey,  Georgia  and  Connect- 
icut - and  should  be  shipped  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  in  March. 

By  late  summer, Miss  Commonwealth 
should  be  showing  up  in  pocket 
change. 
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Although  the  50  State  Quarters  Pro- 
gram Act  declares  the  new  quarters 
will  help  promote  knowledge  of  the 
states’  history  among  the  nation’s 
youth,  the  program  also  stands  to 
make  the  country  quite  a bit  of 
money. 

It  only  costs  a nickel  to  manufac- 
ture a quarter,  according  to  Mint 
spokesman  Michael  White,  so  the 
U.S.  Treasury  could  make  between 
$2.6  billion  and  $5.1  billion  in  10 
years  just  by  replacing  quarters 
people  take  out  of  circulation  to 
collect. 

“We  mint  on  average  between  1 bil- 
lion to  2 billion  quarters  a year,” 
White  said,  “But  for  every  quarter 
taken  out  of  circulation,  we  have  to 
make  another.  If  the  demand  for  our 
program  is  what  we  think,  we’ll 
mint  up  to  3.5  billion  quarters  a 
year,  and  theoretically  make  750 
million  of  each.’ 

To  most  area  numismatists,  Con- 
gress’ efforts  to  make  money  to 
inspire  a passion  for  coin  collecting 
in  young  people  is  nothing  more  than 
a win-win  situation. 

The  anticipation  of  finding  an  Alas- 
ka or  North  Dakota  coin  from  a su- 
permarket transaction  should  prove 
to  be  fun,  they  said.  In  1992,  Canada 
successfully  issued  separate  coins 
for  its  12  provinces,  and  a 
feasibility  study  conducted  before 


the  quarter  program  act  was  signed 
showed  75  percent  of  Americans 
polled  would  be  interested  in  col- 
lecting all  50  coins. 

Whether  it  inspires  young  people  to 
take  an  interest  in  numismatics, 
it’s  worth  a try,  said  Charles 
Litman,  owner  of  the  Coin  Exchange, 
Downtown,  who  called  coin  collect- 
ing a “healthy  diversion”  that 
teaches  values  and  history. 

Interest  in  coin  collecting,  once  one 
of  the  most  popular  childhood  hob- 
bies in  the  United  States,  is  waning 
as  kids  become  interested  in  com- 
puters and  1 5-second  fads,  Litman 
said. 

“There  used  to  be  quarter  albums 
for  coins  that  I don’t  even  know  are 
still  manufactured,”  said  Litman, 
who  became  interested  in  coins 
when  his  uncles  brought  him  foreign 
currency  after  serving  in  World  War 
II. “All  the  kids  you  see  now  in  base- 
ball card  shops  used  to  be  in  coin 
shops.  And  all  the  baseball  cards 
and  Beanie  Babies  - both,  as  far  as 
education,  have  no  importance.” 

Eileen  Kaminsky,  owner  of  Century 
Coins  in  Whitehall,  was  skeptical 
the  program  would  attract  young 
interests. 

“Times  have  changed,"  Kaminsky 
said.  “Before,  people  had  simpler 
lives.  They  would  sit  with  coins  at 
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night,  the  fathers  and  sons.  It  was 
a different  kind  of  life.” 

For  adults,  collecting  the  coins  also 
may  be  educational,  but  Litman 
warns  the  state  quarters  found  in 
normal  circulation  will  not  be 
worth  more  than  25  cents.  Coin 
“purists,”  Litman  said,  even  have 
complained  the  government  is 
abusing  the  commemorative  coin 
business  by  cluttering  the  market. 

“They  will  be  interesting  and  quite 
beautiful,  but  buy  them  for  that 
purpose  and  not  for  the  investment” 
Litman  said.  “In  other  words,  don’t 
mortgage  the  house.” 

Masich  said  he  sympathized  with 
the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Mint. 

“I  think  it’s  a very  entrepreneurial 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  mint  to 
develop  a demand  for  their  product,” 
Masich  said.  “We  all  need  to  find 
creative  ways  to  expand  our 
audience  and  customer  base.” 

The  quarter  came  into  existence  in 
1 796,  but  the  current  George 
Washington  profile  coin  was  created 
in  1 932.  Since  then,  there  have 
been  minor  changes  made  to  the 
eagle,  or  reverse  side,  and  a 
bicentennial  quarter  portraying  a 
colonial  drummer  was  minted  in 
1975  and  1976. 

Carlucci  was  1 1 years  old  when  he 


received  from  a local  grocer  an 
Indian  head  penny.  Fie  didn’t  even 
believe  it  was  real,  so  he  looked  up 
its  origin  at  the  library.  The  rest, 
as  they  say,  is  history. 

“It  made  an  impact  on  me,”  Carlucci 
said.  “And,  hopefully,  with  these 
quarters,  people  could  take  the  time 
to  collect  them  and  learn.” 
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MONEY  TALKS:  The  Numismatic  Radio  Show 


MONEY  TALKS  is  a one-minute  radio 
spot  produced  by  the  A.N.A.  in 
Colorado  Springs.  They  run  daily,  and 
each  covers  a different  topic  related 
to  coins,  medals,  tokens  or  paper 
money.  It  began  on  Public  Radio  in 
1992,  and  now  reaches  more  than  500 
stations  across  the  United  States. 


This  one  was  broadcast  December  9,  1998: 

Counterfeiter  Foiled  by 
Coin  Collectors 

by  Bill  Jones 

Some  senior  citizens  find  it  hard  to 
Hue  on  their  fixed  incomes.  In  the  mid 
1950s,  Francis  Leroy  Henning  from 
Erial,  New  Jersey,  found  an  unusual 
solution  to  his  worries:  He  made  his 
own  nickels! 

Francis  Henning  was  a retired  engineer 
who  had  considerable  skills  and  time 
on  his  hands.  To  supplement  his 
income,  Henning  made  a set  of  nickel 
molds  from  two  coins  - a 1943  nickel 
for  the  “heads”  side  and  a 1939  nickel 
for  the  “tails”  side.  Henning  pro- 
duced a number  of  high-quality, 
counterfeit  nickels  that  could  haue 
fooled  many  people.  There  was  only 
one  problem  - Henning  was  not  a coin 
collector. 

In  1943,  all  official  nickels  contained 
no  nickel  at  all.  In  an  effort  to  saue 
nickel  for  the  war  effort  in  LUorld  LUar 
II,  the  uast  majority  of  5-cent 
pieces  that  were  minted  from  1942 
to  1945  were  made  of  an  alloy  of 
copper,  siluer  and  manganese. 

To  distinguish  these  wartime  nickels 
from  their  predecessors,  the  Mint 
placed  a large  mintmark  ahoue  the 
dome  of  Monticello.  Before  this,  the 


If  you’d  like  to  hear  the  show  on  your 
local  airwaves,  write  to  your  public 
broadcasting  station  and  request 
MONEY  TALKS.  It’s  provided  free  of 
charge . For  info,  contact:  Education 
Director,  American  Numismatic  Assn., 
818  North  Cascade  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs, 
CO  80903.  (Phone  (719)  632-2646) 


mintmark  was  a tiny  letter  to  the  right 
of  the  building,  and  coins  produced  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  had  no  mintmark 
at  all. 

Since  Henning  made  his  reuerse  mold 
from  a 1939  Philadelphia  Mint  nickel, 
his  counterfeits  had  a fatal  flaw:  they 
were  lacking  the  large  mintmark. 
LUhen  Henning’s  nickels  began  to 
appear,  local  coin  collectors  were 
among  the  first  to  spot  them. 
LLIidespread  publication  of  this 
discouery  in  collectors’  journals  helped 
the  Secret  Seruice  track  down  Mr. 
Henning,  and  his  “mint”  was  quickly 
closed. 

So,  if  you  choose  to  become  a counter- 
feiter, you  had  better  consult  a numis- 
matic reference  book  before  you  make 
the  tools  of  your  trade.  It  takes  only 
one  small  omission, such  as  the  ab- 
sence of  a mintmark,  to  foil  your 
whole  scheme. 

This  has  been  “Money  Talks.”  Today’s 
program  was  written  by  Bill  Jones  and 
underwritten  by  Whitman  Coin  Prod- 
ucts, a diuision  of  Golden  Books,  a 
trusted  name  in  coin  supplies. 

“Money  Talks”  is  a copyrighted 
production  of  the  Hmerican 
Numismatic  Rssn.,  818  North  Cascade 
fluenue,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
80903,  719/632-  2646  ana  @ money 

org,  http:  //www,  money,  org 
************************************** 
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The  (Coin)  Crime  of  the  Century? 

by  Dick  Duncan 


The  facts  here  are  from  a book,  Counterfeit,  Mis 

“Crime  Doesn’t  Pay?”  Says  who! 

The  fact  is  that  one  of  the  highest- 
priced  coins  known  today  - by  all  of 
us  who  know  anything  about  the 
coin  collecting  hobby  - is  the  result 
of  a crime. 

We  all  know  that  forgeries  are  def- 
initely a crime,  right?  Right.  (Of 
course,  there  are  a few  “money  art- 
ists” such  as  Boggs,  who  confuse  the 
issue  a little  bit.)  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  monumental 
money  crimes  seems  to  have  been 
perpetrated  right  in  the  U.S.  Mint 
itself. 

Check  out  these  facts:  In  1912,  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  George  Roberts, 
sent  a letter  to  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  John 
Landis.  Dated  December  13,  1912, 
the  letter  from  Roberts  said, 

“Do  nothing  about  five  cent  coinage 
for  1913  until  the  new  designs  are 
ready  for  use.  ” 

The  “new  designs”  would  result  in 
perhaps  the  most  American  of  our 
coins,  the  Buffalo  Nickel,  sculpted  by 
James  Earle  Fraser.  And  yes,  the 
first  Buffalo  (or  Indian  Head)  Nickel 
would  carry  the  date  of  1913.  On 
December  26,  1912,  the  hubs  for 
producing  the  Buffalo  Nickels  were 


- Struck  and  Unofficial  U.S.  Coins,  by  Don  Taxay 


WANTED 

1913  LIBERTY  HEAD 
NICKEL 

la  Proof  condition,  If  poMlble. 
Will  pay  $600  cash  for  one 

SAMUEL  W.  BROWN, 

North  ToaawandjL,  N.  T. 


received  by  the  engraver  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint. 

The  Liberty  Head  Nickel  was 
history! 

But  the  Liberty  Head  Nickel  was  not 
“history,”  - a fact  which  would  not 
be  known  by  collectors  (or  anyone 
who  was  not  a part  of  the  crime)  for 
several  years. 

Seven  years  later  - in  December, 
1919  - the  public  had  the  first  op- 
portunity to  know  that  there  might 
be  one  (or  more)  Liberty  Head  Nick- 
els carrying  the  1913  date.  In  that 
month,  a small  advertisement 
appeared  in  The  Numismatist  (the 
ANA’s  official  magazine)  offering  to 
buy  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickels. 

Now,  who  could  possibly  imagine 
the  reason  for  such  an  ad?  The 
Liberty  Head  Nickel  coinage  had  off- 
icially ceased  as  of  December  13, 
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1912  - and  there  was  no  record 
whatsoever  of  any  such  coins  being 
minted  after  that  date. 

The  official  mint  records  state  that 
there  was  no  production  of  Liberty 
Head  Nickels  in  1913  - and  as 
shown  above,  the  mint  was 
specifically  forbidden  to  produce 
any  of  those  coins. 

But  a chap  named  Samuel  W.  Brown, 
living  in  North  Tonawanda,  New 
York,  apparently  was  convinced  that 
such  coins  existed  - so  much  so  that 
he  was  offering  to  buy  one  - or 
more  - for  $500  apiece.  (Consider- 
ing inflation  since  1919,  we  must 
agree  that  $500  was  a princely  sum 
at  that  time.) 

Maybe  he  received  no  “bites”  from 
his  offer  (or  maybe  he  simply  want- 
ed to  build  a market  for  this  “non- 
existent” coin),  but  in  January,  1920, 
he  upped  his  offer  to  $600  apiece. 

His  offer  was  repeated  in  the  Feb- 
ruary and  March  issues. 

Then, in  July,  1920,  Samuel  W.  Brown 
appeared  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Associ- 
ation and  displayed  a matched  set  of 
not  one  or  two,  but  five  of  those 

1913  Liberty  Head  Nickels. 

And  their  condition  was  “pristine”  - 
or  BLJ,  as  you  and  I might  refer  to 
them.  Clearly,  Mr.  Brown  was  not 


telling  the  whole  story  (most  likely 
that  he  himself  was  a crook!). 

Oh  yes  - one  more  fact  that  would 
clearly  seem  to  implicate  Mr.  Brown 
in  the  crime: 

Samuel  W.  Brown  was  Assistant 
Curator  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
from  1904  to  1907.  Perhaps  more 
important,  he  served  as  Storekeeper 
at  that  mint  in  December,  1912  - the 
time  when  these  “rarities”  were 
minted. 

And  Brown  was  apparendy  interest- 
ed in  rare  coins  - at  least  beginning 
in  1906,  when  he  became  a member 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Asso- 
ciation. 

So  - we’re  not  likely  to  find  out  the 
precise  facts  at  this  late  date,  but  - 
in  all  probability,  it  appears  that 
Samuel  Brown  probably  owned  the 
five  “rare  coins”  since  the  day  they 
were  minted.  . .and  his  adver- 
tisements were  simply  his  way  of 
announcing  his  rarities  and  then 
establishing  a price  for  them. 

The  plot  thickens:  In  January,  1924, 
a Philadelphia  dealer  named  August 
Wagner  offered  for  sale  an  identical 
set  of  five  1913  Liberty  Head 
Nickels  - advertising  them  as  “the 
only  Five-Cent  Liberty  Head  coins  of 
this  design  and  year  in  existence.” 

How  could  Wagner  possibly  know 
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these  were  the  only  five  1813 
Liberty  Head  Nickels  in  existence? 
Most  likely,  because  Samuel  Brown 
told  him  so! 

Next  in  history  comes  Colonel  E.H.R. 
Green,  son  of  an  eccentric  million- 
aire named  Hetty  Green.  In  1942, 
the  Green  estate  was  settled  and  a 
man  named  B.  G.  Johnson  got  these 
coins  on  consignment,  and  sold  them 
individually. 

Two  of  those  1913  Liberty  Head 
Nickels  were  bought,  at  different 
times,  by  King  Farouk  - who  owned 
many  rarities  over  the  years. 

Now,  let’s  get  personal.  Would  you 
admit  that  there  might  be  a little  bit 
of  “crook”  in  the  best  of  us  - that  is, 
if  we  were  certain  that  we  would 
never  be  caught?  Maybe  yes, 
maybe  no.  BUT. . . 

If  you  or  I had  the  chance  to  buy 
one  of  those  1913  Liberty  Head 
Nickels  when  they  were  available 
for  a few  hundred  dollars  (ignoring 
the  minor  detail  that  neither  of  us 
had  even  been  born  at  the  time), 
you  know  what  we  could  sell  it  for 
today. 

CORRECT.  You  - or  I - would  be  in  all 
of  the  newspapers  of  today.  . .and 
before  the  name  would  not  be  the 
title  “Mister,”  or  “Doctor”  or 
“Professor,”  but  a title  that  is 
revered  today:  “MILLIONAIRE!” 


Show  Calendar 

Mar. 13,14-  Indiana.  PA  -Indiana 
Coin  Club  Show,  Best  Western  Univ. 
Inn,  1545  Wayne  Av.,  Rte.  119  So. 

Mar. 13, 14  - York,  PA  - York  Coin 
Club  Show,  Springetts  Fire  Hall, 
3013  East  Market  Street. 

Mar. 20, 21  - Clark’s  Summit,  PA 
Scranton  Coin  Club  Show,  Ramada 
Inn,  Clark’s  Summit 

April  10,11  - Lancaster,  PA  - 
Central  PA  Numis.Assn.  Show,  Farm 
& Home  Center,  Rte.  72  at  Rte.  30. 

Apr.  24,25  - Waynesboro,  PA  - 
Waynesboro  Coin  Club  Show , ATHL 
Fire  Hall 

May  1,  2 - Hershev,  PA-  Hershey 
Coin  Club  Show,  PA  Natl.  Guard 
Armory,  1720  East  Caracas  Ave. 

May  7,8,9  - Monroeville,  PA  - 

PAN  CONVENTION,  Pittsburgh 
Expo  Mart,  Business  Route  22 
(PA  Turnpike  Exit  6). 

May  15,16  - Chambersburg,  PA 
- Friendly  Coin  Club  Show,  Quality 
Inn,  Exit  5,  Route  1-81. 

May  22  - Lancaster,  PA  - Red 
Rose  Coin  Club  Spring  Show,  Farm  & 
Home  Center,  Rte.  72  at  Rte.  30. 
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Who  Was  “General”  John  Sutter? 


by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Stouffer,  Jr. 


John  Augustus  Sutter  was  born  in 
1803  at  Kandern,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Baden,  a German  city  state  loca- 
ted a short  distance  from  the 
border  of  Switzerland.  He  grew 
up  in  Switzerland. 

The  Sutter  family  had  been  in 
the  paper  business  for  genera- 
tions, furnishing  guality  papers 
for  textbooks , pamphlets , etc . for 
use  at  European  universities.  As 
a young  man, John  was  apprenticed 
to  a book  publisher,  and  then 
advanced  to  clerical  duties.  At 
age  23,  he  married  a young  Swiss 
lady,  Anna  Dubeld.  His  attempts 
to  be  a successful  merchant  in 
trades,  such  as  dry  goods  and 
draperies,  were  financial  fail- 
ures. At  age  31,  he  deserted 
his  wife  and  five  children  and 
sailed  for  New  York. 

The  New  World 

While  in  New  York,  some  of  his 
associations  could  be  termed  a 
bit  shady.  But  after  a while, 
he  began  to  emerge  as  a clever, 
skillful  businessman,  working  in 
a delicatessen,  a drugstore  and 
a drapery  shop.  Also,  he  opened 
a saloon  in  the  suburbs,  where 
one  of  the  patrons  happened  to 
be  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Sutter  was  always  inquiring 
about  the  west.  His  curiosity 
led  to  an  alliance  with  a group 
of  German  merchants  on  a one-way 
trip  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He 
purchased  some  very  fertile 
farmland  north  of  the  city,  at 
the  delta  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Rivers.  There,  he 
raised  crops  of  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco  and  wheat  very  profit- 
ably. 

But,  with  one  ear  he  was  always 


listening  to  the  travelers  on 
the  rivers,  who  were  welcomed  to 
his  home.  Pioneers , trappers , col- 
onists, all  had  their  stories  to 
tell,  and  if  the  subject  was  the 
west  - whether  they  be  braggarts 
or  close-mouthed  - Sutter  was  an 
eager  audience. 

At  this  point  in  Sutter's  life, 
information  is  a bit  sketchy. But 
reportedly , he  next  shows  up  in 
Kansas  City,  MO,  and  then  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico  - owning  farms 
and/or  businesses,  and  then 
selling  them. 

The  Northwest 

Next,  he  appears  with  a caravan 
of  fur  traders  headed  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  having  been 
warned  of  an  Apache  killing 
spree.  In  the  fall  of  1838,  the 
group  reached  Vancouver,  by  way 
of  Laramie,  Wyoming,  then  Fort 
Hall,  Idaho,  on  to  Fort  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  and  finally 
Vancouver  in  October,  1838. 
Sutter  wanted  to  press  on  to 
California,  but  hearing  of 
severe  winter  storms  and  hostile 
Indian  attacks,  he  changed  his 
mind. 

Hawaii. . .Alaska 

Instead, he  sailed  from  Vancouver 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  (now 
known  as  Hawaii) on  a Hudson  Bay 
Company  ship,  the  Columbia.  He 
made  friends  with  native  Chief- 
tains, and  four  months  later  he 
booked  passage  on  a trading 
ship,  the  Clementine,  to  Sitka 
Alaska.  He  took  with  him  eight 
young  Kanaka  warriors , conscript- 
ed as  a bodyguard.  After  a suc- 
cessful trading  mission  in  the 
Russian  colony,  Sutter  and  his 
Kanakas  left  for  California  at 
last . 
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the  area. 


He  attempted  to  land  at  Yerba 
Buena  (now  San  Francisco)  July 
1 , 1839  , but  that  was  not  a 
legitimate  Port  of  Entry  for  the 
California  Territorial  Govern- 
ment. He  was  directed  south,  to 
Monterey,  which  was  the  seat  of 
the  Mexican-directed  government. 

Mexican  Territory 

In  order  to  secure  favor  with 
Governor  Alvarado  and  the  Mexi- 
can authorities,  Sutter  applied 
for  Mexican  citizenship.  Thus, 
he  received  permits  to  trade  in 
Yerba  Buena  and  to  explore  the 
Sacramento  River  wilderness.  If 
he  found  land  suitable  for  his 
purposes,  he  was  to  return  to 
Monterey  and  file  an  official 
claim  for  a land  grant. 

In  August,  1839  , he  sold  his 
goods  from  Alaska  and  purchased 
a schooner,  the  Isabella,  and 
two  smaller  boats  suitable  for 
river  exploration.  They  set  sail 
up  the  Sacramento  River,  and 
then  the  uncharted  American 
River,  and  on  August  12  , 1839  , 
they  landed  at  what  is  now  28th 
and  C Streets  in  the  city  of 
Sacramento. 

He  still  had  his  Kanakas  with 
him.  They  guided  construction  of 
the  earliest  buildings,  erecting 
grass  huts. 

A Prosperous  Mexican 

Sutter's  settlement  prospered, 
and  on  September  1 , 1840,  he 
presented  his  claim  to  Governor 
Alvarado,  was  naturalized  as  a 
Mexican  citizen, and  was  present- 
ed a land  grant  of  11  square 
leagues  of  land  (about  48,000 
acres),  with  he  promptly  named 
New  Helvetia  (New  Switzerland) 
in  honor  of  his  Swiss  origins. 
Making  his  authorit\  official, 
he  was  appointed  Judge,  and 
named  Mexican  representative  for 


As  a consequence  of  accepting 
his  responsibility,  he  and  his 
workers  began  construction  of  an 
adobe  fort.  Walls  two-and-a-half 
feet  thick  and  18  feet  high  en- 
closed the  compound,  which  in- 
cluded his  living  quarters,  a 
bakery, a blanket  factory,  black- 
smith shop  and  carpenter  shop. 

visitors  were  put  up  in  dwell- 
ings outside  the  fort,  where 
there  were  also  a tannery  and  a 
dairy.  Among  his  business  activ- 
ities were  farming  of  wheat 
barley,  peas,  beans,  cotton  and 
hemp,  fur  trading  and  a distil- 
lery. Sutter  was  acclaimed  for 
his  success  at  organizing  Indian 
labor  for  construction  and  farm- 
ing, and  it's  claimed  that  he 
minted  tin  coins  which  were  used 
as  trade  tokens,  redeemable  for 
food  and  other  goods. 

Large  Land  Grants 

Later  that  year,  Russia  offered 
to  sell  Fort  Ross  (to  the  north) 
to  Sutter.  He  purchased  it  for 
$30,000  - paying  $2,000  down, 
with  installments  due  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  payable  in  cash, 
food  or  goods.  He  applied  for  a 
transfer  of  title,  but  the 
Mexican  government  refused 
because  they  wouldn't  acknow- 
ledge the  Russians'  claim.  Fort 
Sutter  was  completed  in  1844  , 
and  Sutter  applied  to  the 
Mexican  government  for  another 
land  grant  of  22  square  leagues, 
which  was  confirmed.  The  new 
title  of  "Commander  of  the 
Northern  Frontier"  was  then 
bestowed  on  him.  His  new  claim 
was  recognized  by  the  Mexican 
government,  even  though  in  1845, 
California  rebelled  against 
Mexico  and  Governor  Micheltoren 
was  driven  out  of  office.  Sutter 
had  been  appointed  "Captain  of 
Sacramento  Troops,"  and  was 
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given  another  33  square  leagues 
of  land.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
annulled  these  land  grants  in 
1858. 

War  broke  out  between  the  U.S. 
and  Mexico  in  1846.  Sutter  could 
foresee  the  outcome, and  switched 
to  the  American  side.  In  July, 
1846  , the  American  flag  was 
raised  over  Fort  Sutter,  and  in 
August,  Sutter  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
Sutter's  good  works  in  this  time 
period  included  maintaining  his 
own  troops  and  the  enforcement 
of  law  and  order.  He  also  sup- 
ported and  maintained  regular 
U.S.  troops  at  his  own  expense, 
for  which  he  was  never  reim- 
bursed by  the  U.S.  government. 
He  also  aided  in  the  rescue  and 
provided  hospitality  for  the 
remnants  of  the  Donner  party. 

The  Gold  Rush 

Sutter  hired  James  W.  Marshall 
in  1847  to  build  a sawmill,  and 
sent  him  to  find  a suitable  lo- 
cation. The  mill,  about  seven 
miles  north  of  the  fort,  took 
five  months  to  complete.  It  was 
in  operation  in  early  1848. 

On  January  24,  1848,  Marshall 
noticed  glittery  flecks  of  metal 
near  the  mill.  He  gathered  a 
few  ounces  and  hurried  back  to 
the  fort,  where  tests  confirmed 
his  discovery  of  gold.  Although 
the  workers  at  the  mill  were 
sworn  to  secrecy  for  six  months, 
the  inevitable  occurred. 

"The  Gold  Rush"  was  on,  and 
Sutter  would  be  the  big  loser. 
Workers  deserted  and  crops  were 
abandoned.  The  economic  balance 
of  the  little  community  was  de- 
stroyed. He  was  swindled  out  of 
most  of  his  holdings,  and  tran- 
sients took  over  his  land. 

With  debts  piling  up,  he  trans- 


ferred what  was  left  of  his 
holdings  to  his  eldest  son, 
John,  Jr.,  who  had  arrived  from 
Switzerland  in  the  summer  of 
1848.  His  wife  and  other 
children  came  to  California  in 
January  of  1850.  He  finally  was 
forced  to  sell  the  fort  for  the 
meager  sum  of  $7,000.  Later,  he 
retired  with  his  family  to  his 
ranch,  "Hock  Farm,"  near  Marys- 
ville, where  they  lived  until 
June,  1865,  when  a disastrous 
fire  struck. 

The  family  decided  to  go  to 
Washington  D.C.  to  try  to  obtain 
reimbursement  from  Congress  for 
his  aid  to  emigrants,  his  help 
in  colonizing  California,  main- 
taining Federal  troops  at  his 
fort,  and  his  losses  from  having 
his  1845  land  grants  invalidated 
by  U.S.  courts. 

Just  a bit  later, in  1871,  the 
family  settled  in  Lititz, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
while  one  of  his  sons,  a lawyer, 
with  others,  sought  recompense 
for  him.  But  on  June  16,  1880, 
Congress  adjourned,  neglecting 
the  bill  which  would  have  award- 
ed $50,000  to  the  "General."  He 
died  two  days  later,  at  a hotel 
near  the  Capitol . He  was  buried 
in  Lititz,  at  the  Moravian  Ceme- 
tery, despite  his  Lutheran 
religion. 

Belated  Recognition 

A notable  post-script  occurred 
in  1939  - when  the  city  of 
Sacramento,  California  and  the 
town  of  Lititz,  Pennsylvania, 
combined  a centennial  event. 
Lititz  sent  a bronze  tablet  to 
be  placed  at  Sutter's  fort.  Sac- 
ramento sent  a tablet  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Sutter 
grave.  The  Lancaster  Historical 
Society  unveiled  the  bronze 
tablet,  which  reads: 
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"Dedicated  by  the  Sacramento 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  memory  of 
John  Augustus  Sutter,  who 
founded  California's  capital, 
Sacramento,  August  12,  1839." 

"The  fort  which  he  established 
is  today  a shrine  containing 
historical  relics  of  the  Gold 
Rush  period.  Erected  August  12, 
1939.  " 


Author  Henry  S.  Stouffer  is  a retired 
dentist,  living  in  Lancaster.  A past- 
President  of  Lancaster's  Red  Rose  Coin 
Club,  he  and  his  son  are  owners  of  DDS 
Rare  Coin  Gallery,  located  in  Manheim. 
His  recent  research  into  the  life  of 
"General"  John  A.  Sutter  comes  as  a 
result  of  Sutter  being  this  year's 
subject  on  a Red  Rose  Coin  Club  medal. 


Over  30  Years  Experience 
Buy  - Sell  - Trade  - Appraise 


P.O.  Box  617 

Boalsburg,  PA  16827  (814)364-1963 


Coin  Donations  Needed 
If  you  could  spare  a few  coins  or 
notes  of  numismatic  interest  (They 
don’t  need  to  be  of  high  value),  it 
would  be  very  much  appreciated  for 
PAN  Kids  Programs  (“Coins  for  A’s” 
and  “Coins  for  Kids”).  Please  send 
your  donations  to: 

PAN  Kids  Programs 
401  Meadow  Street 
Cheswick,  PA  1 S024 

Thank  you  yen  much! 


Fraser  Sculpture 
from  Chicago  C.C. 

A medal  to  commemorate  the  80th 
anniversary  of  the  Chicago  Coin 
Club  features  a sculpture  by 
James  Earle  Fraser,  the  designer 
of  the  Indian  head  -or  Buffalo- 
nickel.  The  sculpture,  named 
"The  Pioneers,"  is  found  on  the 
northwest  pylon  of  the  Michigan 
Avenue  Bridge,  near  the  famous 
Wrigley  Building,  in  downtown 
Chicago. 

The  medal  has  been  die-struck  in 
bronze,  sterling  silver  and  10 
kt . gold.  Its  large  size 
(approx.  2.6"  X 3.5"  X .188" 
thick)  and  irregular  shape  qual- 
ify it  to  be  called  a plaquette. 
On  the  obverse  will  be  a reduced 
replica  of  the  monumental  sculp- 
ture . 

The  reverse  is  inscribed,  "Com- 
memorating the  Eightieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Chicago  Coin 
Club,  1919-1999,  the  Pioneers,  a 
sculpture  by  James  Earle  Fraser, 
Michigan  Avenue  Bridge,  Chicago, 
Illinois."  A serial  number  is 
below  the  inscription. 

"The  Pioneers"  was  dedicated  in 
1928  . Beneath  it  is  the  in- 
scription, "John  Kinzie,  fur 
trader,  settled  near  this  spot 
in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  one  of  a 
band  of  courageous  pioneers  who, 
with  their  lives  at  stake, 
struggled  through  the  wilderness 
breaking  soil  for  the  seeds  of  a 
future  civilization." 

Fraser  also  designed  a com- 
plementary sculpture,  "The  Dis- 
coverers," for  the  northeast  py- 
lon of  the  bridge.  Chicago  chew- 
ing gum  tycoon  William  Wrigley, 
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Artwork  of  the  Chicago  Co’.n  Club 
1999  Fraser  medal  -actual  size.  It’s 
unusual  because  of  the  irregular 
shape,  thus  makinu  it  a“plaquettc. ’’ 


Jr.  raised  $100,000  to  beautify 
Michigan  Avenue's  public  works 
and  was  the  benefactor  for  both 
monumen  ts . 

The  sculptor  was  a talented  and 
prolific  artist  who  was  active 
from  the  turn  ox  the  century 
until  his  death  in  1953.  His 
two  most  famous  works  are  the 
buffalo  nickel,  struck  from  1913 
to  1938,  and  the  sculpture  "The 
End  of  the  Trail,"  showing  a 
weary  American  Indian  resting  on 
his  horse.  He  also  produced 
numerous  public  monuments  and 
large  statues  of  presidents, 
statesmen,  pioneers  and  American 
Indians.  Much  of  his  monumental 
work  is  found  in  Washington  DC, 
but  it  also  appears  in  Chicago, 
New  York  and  other  cities. 


The  medals  should  be  available 
at  the  Chicagolnter  lational  Coin 
Fair,  April  9-11,  1999.  Bronze 
medals  are  priced  at  $35,  plus 
$5  for  postage.  Che  medal  was 
ai  so  being  struck  in  sterling 
silver  ^nd  gold  - but  both  had 
to  be  ordered  prior  to  Dec.  31, 
1998.  The  number  of  bronze  mint- 
ed was  to  be  a minimum  of  100, 
or  a small  numbar  over  the 
number  pre-ordered,  whichever 
figure  was  larger. 

F.*ch  individual  me  dal  is  housed 
in  a gold  foil  ipprinted  black 
box  with  cotton  snuffing,  and  a 
printed  history  of  the  medal  and 
sculpture  is  included,  on  acid- 
free  paper. 

The  Chicago  Coin  Club  is  a not- 
for-profit  organisation  dedicat- 
ed to  spreadinj  information 
about  numismatics . Monthly  meet- 
ings are  held  in  downtown 
Chicago.  The  clib  looks  at  all 
facets  of  the  hobby,  including 
U.S.  and  international  coins, 
primitive  money,  paper  currency, 
checks  and  othei  printed  notes, 
tokens  and  medals.  Organized  in 
1912  as  Ameri  :an  Numismatic 
Association  Bra  ich  Club  No.  1, 
it  was  reorganized  under  its 
current  name  in  1919.  It  will 
be  hosting  the  ANA  108th 
Anniversary  Con/ention,  Aug. Il- 
ls, 1999. 

The  club  has  pi blished  a numis- 
matic reference  book  and  issued 
numerous  meda  s , replicas  of 
primitive  money,  and  souvenir 
sheets  of  brol en  bank  notes  of 
Chicago.  Amom  these  was  a 75th 
anniversary  pi aquette  featuring 
Fraser's  othe:  Michigan  Avenue 
Bridge  sculpture,  "The  Discov- 
erers . " 

To  order  meda.  s (or  for  further 
info),  write  Chicago  Coin  Club, 
P.O.Box  2301,  Chicago,  IL  60690. 
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“Coin  of  the  Year” 


A South  African  coin  honoring  that  nation’s 
women  has  been  named  the  world’s  best  coin 
among  1997  issues  in  an  international  compe- 
tition. 

The  current  competition, sponsored  annually 
since  1982  by  World  Coin  News  magazine, 
began  in  fall,  1998,  when  the  magazine’s  edit- 
ors selected  10  nominees  in  10  categories  from 
among  all  1997-dated  coins  issued  in  the  world. 
An  international  panel  of  coinage  experts  then 
voted  on  the  top  coins  in  each  category. 

In  a second  round  of  balloting,  concluded  early 
this  year,  the  same  panel  then  voted  on  the  Coin 
of  the  Year  from  among  the  10  category  win- 
ners. Balloting  for  coins  dated  1997  did  not 
begin  until  the  fall  of  1998  because  some  coun- 
tries issue  coins  dated  from  the  previous  year 
after  the  new  year  begins. 

The  South  African  silver  one-rand  coin  won  the 
Most  Artistic  Coin  category.  Following  are  the 
winners  in  the  other  categories: 

Best  Contemporary  Event:  Gold  one-rand  from 
South  Africa,  commemorating  the  first  heart 
transplant. 

Most  Historically  Significant:  Gold  $100  from 
Canada  honoring  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

Best  Gold  Coin:  $200  from  Canada  depicting  a 
Haida  carved  mask. 

Best  Silver  Coin:  100-schilling  from  Austria 
honoring  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico. 

Best  Crown : Silver  two-pound  coin  from  Great 
Britain,  which  is  the  one-ounce  Britannia 
bullion  coin. 

Best  Trade  Coin:  Brass  two-zlotc  from  Poland 
depleting  Pieskowa  Skala  Castle. 

Most  Popular  Coin:  Platinum  $100  bullion  coin 
from  the  United  States  featuring  the  Statue  of 
Liberty. 

Most  Innovative  Coinage  Concept:  Silver  $5 
issued  jointly  by  Kiribati  and  Western  Samoa. 


South  Africa’s  One-Rand  - “Coin  of  the  Year” 

The  coin,  commemorating  war  and  peace, 
comes  in  two  pieces  that  interlock. 

Most  Inspirational  Coin:  10-leones  from  Sierra 
Leone  honoring  Mother  Theresa  and  Princess 
Diana. 

The  selection  process  for  the  1998  Coin  of  the 
Year  award  will  begin  later  this  year.  The 
1998-dated  coins  will  have  a tough  act  to 
follow,  according  to  World  Coin  News  pub- 
lisher, Ulrich  “Rick”  Groth. 

“The  quality  of  entries  in  this  annual 
competition  has  never  been  higher,”  he  said. 

World  Coin  News  is  published  by  Krause 
Publications,  which  also  publishes  the  Standard 
Catalog  of  World  Coins  series. 
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What  Happened  Numismatically.  . - 

One  Hundred  Years  Ago 

by  Dick  Duncan 


Let’s  take  a look  back  a hundred 
years  - to  1899  - even  though  it  can 
be  somewhat  painful  for  a coin 
collector  to  be  reminded  of  the 
prices  paid  “way  back  when,”  prices 
which  always  seem  to  be  pittances 
compared  with  the  whopping 
amount  of  cash  needed  for  the  same 
coins  today. 

Of  course,  you  must  be  an  optimist  - 
recognizing  that  the  high-grade 
numismatic  items  you  buy  today 
will  - decades  from  now  - also  seem 
to  have  cost  a mere  pittance  in  the 
eyes  of  future  buyers. 

“High  Price”  for  Gold  Dollars 
What  was  in  the  news  in  1899?  In 
The  Numismatist , official  journal  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion, it  was  reported  that  U.S.  gold 
dollars  were  bringing  as  much  as 
(hold  your  breath!)  $1.80.  People 
weren’t  concerned  about  whether  or 
not  a coin  had  a mint  mark  (they 
usually  didn’t  even  notice)  - but  the 
main  reason  for  the  popularity  (and 
“high  price”)  of  the  gold  dollars  was 
because  this  obsolete  coinage  was  in 
demand  for  “decorative  purposes”  - 
to  be  used  as  birthday  gifts  and  for 
jewelry. 

The  national  association  was  having 


its  troubles  hanging  on  to  members 
- with  dues  coming  in  at  a slow 
pace.  The  ANA  President,  Joseph 
Hooper,  suggested  that  stamp  col- 
lecting was  luring  away  members 
from  the  hobby  of  what  he  termed 
“numismatology.”  He  stated, 

“The  interest  taken  of  late  years  in 
the  science  of  philately  has  divested 
the  once  earnest  attention  of  a 
portion  of  our  most  valuable 
membership.” 

It  was  reported  at  the  end  of  the 
year  that  about  60  new  members 
had  been  signed  up.  One  reason 
may  have  been  that  they  decided  to 
suspend,  for  a while,  the  initiation 
fee  - which  was  50  cents. 

A Small  Membership 
Of  course,  the  main  benefit  of 
membership  in  the  ANA  at  that  time 
might  have  been  The  Numismatist  - 
now  (in  its  tenth  year)  being 
published  quite  regularly  on  a 
monthly  basis.  It  was  mailed  to  a 
membership  of  about  200  people, 
located  in  several  countries. 

The  annual  ANA  Conventions  were 
more  like  an  intimate  gathering  of  a 
few  friends.  A photo  of  “conven- 
tioneers” five  years  earlier  (in  1894) 
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shows  a total  of  15  men.  It  was 
reported  that  the  1895  and  1896 
conventions  - held  in  Philadelphia 
and  Washington,  respectively  - were 
failures,  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  not  many  ANA  members 
in  either  city. 

Women  Welcomed 
In  1899,  they  decided  to  admit 
women,  also,  but  the  numbers 
attending  the  annual  convention 
were  still  small.  In  fact,  the  annual 
meeting  in  1899  was  held  in  a 
doctor’s  office. 

Cleaning  Silver  Coins 
In  The  Numismatist,  editor  George 
Heath  replied  to  a Chicago  reader, 
who  said  he  had  several  new  1892 
Columbian  Silver  Half  Dollars  which 
had  turned  black.  Heath  said  that 
these  and  other  silver  coins  could  be 
cleaned  by  obtaining  at  the  grocery 
some  “Putz  Pomade.”  Heath  stated 
that  “for  cleaning  silver  (even  Proof 
coins),  it  is,  in  the  editorial  mind,  the 
cleaner  and  polisher  par  excellence .” 

I checked  my  dictionary  for  the 
precise  meaning  of  “pomade,”  which 
seems  to  be  “a  greasy,  perfumed 
substance,  generally  used  on  the 
hair.”  Putz  Pomade  is  probably  not 
even  available  these  days.  In  any 
case,  I don’t  plan  to  use  it  on  coins! 

There  was  to  be  an  Exposition  in 
Paris,  France  in  1900,  and  citizens  of 
the  U.S.  decided  it  would  be  nice  to 


The  Lafayette  Dollar 
present  a statue  of  Lafayette  to  be 
erected  in  Paris.  It  was  proposed  to 
mint  a coin  featuring  Lafayette  - 
originally  discussed  as  a half  dollar, 
but  later  decided  to  be  a dollar  coin 
- our  first  Dollar  Commemorative. 
By  selling  it  to  collectors  for  $2  each, 
it  would  finance  the  monument. 

Early  in  1899,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  Lafayette  coin  should  also  bear 
the  portrait  of  current  President 
McKinley  (which  would  have  been 
the  first  appearance  of  a President 
on  a coin).  McKinley  refused  the  use 
of  his  portrait.  Later,  it  was  decided 
to  show  George  Washington,  along 
with  Lafayette,  on  the  coin  - making 
George  the  first  President  on  our 
coinage.  An  interesting  decision, 
which  George  himself  had  refused 
when  he  was  alive  (stating  that  this 
was  a practice  of  monarchies). 

Charles  Barber  was  the  designer. 
The  price  of  silver  was  so  low  at 
that  time  that  $25,000  would  be 
enough  to  make  about  50,000  silver 
dollars  - which  would  include  the 
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costs  of  designing  and  minting  them. 
One  problem  was  the  date.  The 
Monument  Commissioners  wanted  it 
to  be  dated  1900  - the  year  of  the 
Paris  Exposition  - but  the  U.S.  Mint 
didn’t  want  to  produce  a coin  in  one 
year  and  date  it  the  next  year.  A 
solution  to  the  dating  problem  was 
achieved,  however.  As  reported  in 
The  Numismatist , 

“It  seemed  for  a time  that  they 
would  have  to  abandon  the  plan  of 
having  the  piece  bear  the  date  of 
the  Paris  Exposition.  By  the  exercise 
of  a little  ingenuity  the  obstacle  has 
been  overcome.  . .As  soon  as  the  de- 
sign is  ready  it  will  be  given  to  the 
engravers  at  the  mint,  who  will 
undertake  the  preparation  of  the  die 
and  have  it  ready  within  two 
months.  The  coins  can  then  be 
struck  in  a day.”  They  were  actually 
struck  in  December,  1899. 

Dated  for  the  Exposition 
“The  coin  will  bear  upon  one  face 
heads  of  Washington  and  Lafayette 
and  upon  the  other  a representation 
of  the  Lafayette  monument  and  an 
inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  coin 
was  struck  in  commemoration  of  the 
erection  of  the  monument  in  the 
year  1900.  This  reference  to  the 
year  in  which  the  monument  is 
erected  will  give  the  coin  the  date 
of  the  exposition,  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  the  Treasury  regulations, 
as  it  is  not  represented  to  be  the 
date  of  the  coinage.” 


The  1804  Dollar 
An  article  in  The  Numismatist  pre- 
sented some  interesting  theories  as 
to  why  there  were  “in  existence  to- 
day from  12  to  15  specimens  (of  the 
1804  Dollar),  valued  at  from  $300  to 
$1,000,  according  to  condition.” 

Mint  records  indicated  that  19,570 
dollars  were  struck  in  1804.  As  only 
12  to  15  were  known  in  1899,  the 
disappearance  of  thousands  of  other 
pieces  was  a big  mystery. 

One  theory  was  that  most  of  them 
were  sent  to  Central  America,  but  a 
few  managed  to  drift  back  into  the 
U.S.  Another  idea:  In  1804,  the  U.S. 
was  at  war  with  Algiers.  The  frigate 
Philadelphia  ran  aground  in  the  har- 
bor at  Tripoli,  and  was  captured. 
Navy  Lt.  Stephen  Decatur,  then  took 
a crew  in  a small  boat,  by  night,  and 
blew  up  the  Philadelphia.  It  was  a 
theory  that  the  entire  dollar  coinage 
of  1804  was  sent  to  the  fleet,  most 
of  which  was  aboard  the  Phila- 
delphia , and  was  destroyed. 

In  very  recent  years,  a book  by  Eric 
Newman  and  Ken  Bressett,  The  Fan- 
tastic 1 804  Dollar,  concluded  that  no 
1804-dated  dollars  were  struck  in 
that  year. 


Information  in  the  above  article  is 
from  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  CFNTFNNIAI.  It  ISTORY, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
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1999  North  American 

Coins  & Prices 

A GUIOE  TO  U.S.,  CANADIAN  AND  MEXICAN  COINS 


• Fire  new  quarters  in  your  change  • Good  Platinum  Deal? 

• Order  from  U.S.  Mint  • Nine  buys  for  99  • More  than  1.500  photos 
• Over  45.000  prices  • Illustrated  grading  guide 

Edited  by  David  C.  Harper,  editor  of  Numismatic  Herts. 

World  Coin  Hess  and  Bank  Note  Reporter 


Book  Offers  Prices  for  U.S., 
Canadian,  Mexican  Coins 

In-depth,  accurate  price  coverage  of 
North  American  coins  is  offered  in 
1 999  North  American  Coins  & Prices 
- the  eighth  edition  - providing  cur- 
rent prices  on  U.S.,  Canadian  and 
Mexican  coins,  featuring  Colonial 
issues,  issues  of  1792,  commemora- 
tives,  American  Eagle  bullion  coins, 
minting  varieties  and  errors,  Canad- 
ian coins  since  1858,  and  Mexican 
coins  since  1701. 

Wilh  544  pages,  the  softcover  book 
is  available  at  bookstores,  coin  deal- 
ers, or  directly  from  the  publisher, 
for  $16.95,  plus  $3.25  shipping  cost. 
Write  Krause  Publications,  Book 
Dept.  NWR8,  700  East  State  Street, 
Iola,  WI  54990-0001.  Charge  card 
customers  can  order  toll-free:  (800) 
258-0929,  Dept.  NWR8. 


U.S.  Paper  Money  Book 

The  most  comprehensive  reference 
catalog  devoted  to  currency  issues 
of  the  U.S.  is  now  available  in  a 
newly-revised, updated  17th  edition, 
with  over  200  photos. 

Written  by  Chester  Krause  and 
Robert  Lemke,  the  Standard  Catalog 
of  United  States  Paper  Money  feat- 
ures more  than  14,000  market  val- 
ues of  over  5,500  currency  items 
from  1812  to  1998.  It  also  includes 
a comprehensive  National  Bank  Note 
section  containing  alphabetical  and 
rarity  listings  as  well  as  77  pages  of 
state-city  alphabetical  listings  with 
bank  rarity  ratings. 

The  book  is  available  from  book 
dealers  or  from  the  publisher  for 
$24.95  plus  $3.25  shipping.  Write 
Krause  Publications, Book  Dept.  NVR8 
700  E.  State  St.,  Iola,  WI  54990- 
0001.  Charge-card  customers  order 
toll-free:(  800)  2 5 8-0929, Dept.NVR8. 


NATIONAL  BANK  NOTES  • LARGE  A SMALL  SIZE  BY  SERIES 
• FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY  • ERROR  NOTES  • M.P.C. 

• POSTAGE  STAMP  ENVELOPES  • ENCASED  POSTAGE 
• PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  COMMONWEALTH  ISSUES 
. PUB-CIVIL  WAR  U.S.  NOTES  • GUIDE  TO  AUTHENTICITY 
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We  are  BUYING 


U.S.  Gold  Coins 

★ U.S.  Proof  gold  coins  all  dates. 

★ Rare  date  circulated  gold  coins 

★ All  U.S  gold,  especially  high 
quality  pieces 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 

★ All  proof  sets  1831-1989 

★ All  U.S.  Bust  coinage 

★ U.S.  Commemorative  coins 

★ Walking  liberty  halves,  silver 
dollars,  mercury  dimes,  etc. 
Original  rolls  or  single  specimens 

★ All  sets  or  part  collections 


Foreign  Coins 

★ Choice  uncirculated  world  gold 
prior  to  1933 

★ World  crown  prior  to  1900  in 
choice  condition 

★ Oriental  gold  coins 

★ Quality  Canadian  gold 

★ All  modern  foreign  gold 


The  above  is  but  a brief  listing  of  our  needs.  If  you  have  coins  you  wish  to  sell . . . call  for  an 
appointment.  We  w'ill  appraise  your  coins  by  todays  market  values.  Prices  offered  depend  on  the 
type  of  coin,  rarity  and  condition  of  the  coin.  We  urgently  need  single  coins,  complete  sets,  entire 
collections.  We’ll  gladly  meet  with  you  in  our  office,  your  bank  or  attorney’s  office. 


Call  299-1211  for  an  appointment 

STFINMFT 

COINS 

350  Centerville  Rd.  — Lancaster,  PA 


Appraisers  for 
banks,  attorneys, 
trusts  & estates 


Member  of 
PCGS  — ANA 
and  NGCA 


